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Bricker Amendment: The successful passage of an amendment to the Constitution to protect the av- 
erage American from being hailed into an alien, international court may turn out to depend decisively 
on how the embattled citizens of one state act in the next few weeks. We refer to Wisconsin. 


That state, traditionally of high civic consciousness, reportedly is leaning heavily towards support 
of the Bricker amendment. The Bricker measure is sponsored by the junior Senator from the state of 
Ohio and is designed to insure that treaties and international agreements will not encroach on. me 
tections which our Constitution gives the citizen. The bill is soon to be presented to the body of the a 
for debate and vote. \ ; 53 y 
<>. é 

Now the reason why Wisconsin may well play a decisive role is that the Chairman Séthe-Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is Senator Alexander Wylie, Republican, of that state. If Wylie comes out 
for the Bricker measure, he may — by the influence of his key position — swing quite a number of 
votes. Since it requires a two-thirds vote by the Senate or 64 to insure passage — it is obvious that 
every vote counts. 


We have seen various analyses of the way the Senators stand so far and it all boils down to this: 
some 58 votes are regarded as certain for the amendment. Six more must be assured, for passage. About 
a dozen Senators are listed as “doubtful”. And one of these is Wylie. 


But that Senator is regarded by newspapermen covering Capitol Hill as “on the spot”. Over a year 
ago, Wylie, who previously had been classified as a “nationalist” and the opponent of internationalism 
in all, forms, turned a somersault. Almost overnight he became an apologist for Acheson and the va- 
rious Truman-Acheson policies. He became, also, the target of what is called “Midwest isolationism”, 
as it exists in the state of Wisconsin. The Senator is not unaware of this swelling criticism from home, 
and it is noticeable that he has been making a number of visits to Wisconsin, presumably to “mend 
fences”. If he adheres to his present policy and opposes the Bricker amendment (about which he so far 
remains “‘on the fence”), then he may fail of renomination in 1954, when his term expires. 


The fact is that Wisconsin is not unique in its favorable attitude toward the amendment. So many 
patriotic groups (for instance, the DAR) have shown signs of campaigning militantly for the measure 
that other Senators (now listed as “doubtful”) may feel no little pressure from home. These doubtful 
ones include the following: Bridges (New Hampshire); Carlson (Kansas); Millikin (Colorado); Thye 
(Minnesota) ; Knowland (California); Purtell (Connecticut); Duff (Pennsylvania). All these are Repub- 


licans. There are several Democrats listed as “doubtful” who may also hear from home: George (Geor- 
gia); Long (Louisiana); Gillette (Iowa). 


It is noted that Democratic Senator Pat McCarran (Nevada) is for the Bricker amendment and is 


doing penance for his original vote for the United Nations Charter. He has said recently: “I made an 
error which I shall regret all the days of my life.” 


No wonder that Clarence Manion, former Dean of the Notre Dame Law School and Professor of 
International Law, has testified that this is the “hottest issue” in the minds and hearts of the people*of 
the country since the Civil War. 
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Korea: A vast pall of tactfulness has covered the attitudes and utterances of public men and “opinion 
dormers” for the past few weeks —‘on the subject of Korea and our foreign policy. But beneath it, many 
are saying things far from reassuring about what our new Administration has been doing since the epochal 


death of Stalin. 


What is heard in GOP cloakrooms on the Hill and over tables whenever observers gather, is this: 
the State Department has missed the boat on the shift of regimes in Soviet Russia and “this is where we 
ame in” — meaning we are back to just where we were before the modern Genghis Khan died. There 
are many arguments as to what we should or should not have done. But there is general agreement that 
in any case we are knee-deep in the same old quagmire of futile negotiations which marked the regime 
of Truman and Acheson. 


The President’s speech of three weeks ago — it is felt — has fallen flat. It may have had a few 
days of beneficial effect in foreign capitals, but that soon dissipated. The posture of Eisenhower during 
the negotiations about the sick and wounded POWs was scarcely what might be called virile and vigor. 
ous. The only way, it is asserted, to bargain ourselves out of the mess in Korea and into some kind of 
peace is to talk “tough” and to threaten tough action; no other language wins chips in the poker game 
with our adversary. 


Members of Congress who have visited their constituencies during Easter and subsequent weekends 
say that the 40 to 1 ratio of exchange of sick POWs did not set well, nor did Ike’s soft reaction to the 
stories of atrocities inspire any admiration. Rejoicing over the return of a handful of captive Gls has not 
offset the pitiful anguish of many relatives who fear their boys, supposedly POWs in enemy hands, are 
really dead. It’s not a happy picture, particularly since the public has a sense that we face “more of the 
same”. 


While most public men keep silent on these matters, one has just made a speech which voices a great 
reservoir of concern, all the more so in view of his political position. Representative Carroll Reece (R., 
Tenn.) in the past twenty-four hours made a blistering attack on the strategy of our diplomacy and mili- 
tary policy. Reece from 1946 to 1948 was Chairman of the Republican National Committee and is said 
to be representative of much opinion in the Taft wing of the GOP. Concerning the recent Communist in- 
vasion of Laos, a part of Indochina, Reece said the following: 


“We are now confronted with another accomplished conquest and this time we are further embar- 
rassed because we have publicly warned the Communists they must not do the thing they have done. This 
invasion of Indochina is the most damaging event that has occurred since the conquest of China itself. 
The conquest of all Korea would have been of minor importance by comparison. In Korea we are hold- 
ing just the end of a peninsula that leads nowhere. In Indochina we are losing the gateway to a vast, rich 
area sometimes called the rice bowl of the Orient. It is far more important for the Red Chinese 
to capture Southeast Asia than for them to capture Korea and far more damaging to us if they do so.” 
Reece attacks our Joint Chiefs of Staff for being dominated by the “infantry strategy” and for not backing 
the “air strategy”, and quotes extensively from the book Wings for Peace by General Bonner Fellers. 


Not Merely Gossip: National GOP Chairman Leonard Hall (just installed in his post) took the job 
after obtaining a valuable secret agreement with President Eisenhower, according to well-informed sources 
in the Party. Ike approved Hall for the position, but the latter finally accepted only after he had gotten 
what he considered the essential condition from Ike’s lips — that Hall would have direct and confidential 
agcess to the President without asking Governor (“Assistant President”) Sherman Adams for permission 
to. have an appointment. Adams has kept Ike pretty well bottled up from’ any visitors of whom he — 
Adams — does not approve. Congressional leaders do see the President once a week at the regular 
White House conference, but few ever see him otherwise, unless Adams gives clearance. The situation 
has been thorny for some time and Hall apparently has broken the Adams “iron curtain”. 
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@ General George C. Marshall who — many thought — had retired completely from public af- 
fairs, has reportedly again entered, secretly and confidentially, into the China situation which he did so 
much to create. It is further reported that the General has not changed his ideas about China, nor ac- 
knowledged that his policy was unsound. 


@ Our cape-and-sword group, the Central Intelligence Agency (unfairly called the American MVD) 
§ is having its troubles in France, according to our correspondents in Paris. The latter say that the CIA for 
some time has been subsidizing certain French newspapers of a socialist complexion, that conservative 
newspapers are wrathy because they have gotten no subsidies. On last November 19, we described in 
HUMAN EVENTS the CIA strategy under the title of “Operation Marx”, the strategy of favoring socialist 
or collectivist governments and parties in Western Europe. We gather that word of the extraordinary 
practice of American capitalism bankrolling European Marxism has gotten around the French capital. 
What will happen when it gets around Capitol Hill — perhaps just as the Central Intelligence Agency 
| ascends the Hill to ask for appropriations — is another matter. 






| Book Event: If you are a publisher and want to get into the New York Times book section a review of 
a book which the Times will not review, take a look at the Times for last Sunday. There you will see 
an advertisement (inserted by the Henry Regnery Company) which contains part of a review of Norbert 
Muhlen’s The Return of Germany (reviewed favorably in HUMAN EVENTS on March 11 by William 
Henry Chamberlin). The review in the advertisement is by Dr. William Ernest Hocking, distinguished 
philosopher long on the faculty of Harvard, and among other laudatory remarks he says that the book 
is “top rank”. The Muhlen book was published two months ago, and the Times has not reviewed it, 
although it has found space, during this period, to review two books on Germany which were anti-German. 
The Muhlen book was sympathetic to Germany. 















This is not the first time that a book publisher has had to resort to this method of getting one of his 
books to the attention of the public. (It should not be forgotten that the Times, New York Herald- 
Tribune Book section and the Saturday Review of Literature are carefully read not only by the general pub- 
lic but especially by the book-selling trade.) In 1948, the Devin-Adair Company issued John T. Flynn’s 
The Roosevelt Myth. The publisher got wind of the fact that the Herald-Tribune book editors had de- 
cided not to review the book. He therefore took a review of the book written by John Chamberlain (which 
appeared on September 22, 1948, in HUMAN EVENTS) and ran it as an advertisement in the Herald- 
Tribune. Later, the Herald-Tribune relented and ran a review of its own. The Flynn book has since sold 
in the hundreds of thousands and stands as a classic in the field of revisionist history. 













The question — what’s wrong with the big book review publications — came to the fore last week. 
The Jenner Subcommittee, on May 1, interrogated Mr. Edward J. Fitzgerald who refused to answer 
questions on the ground that it might incriminate him if he did so, when asked if he had been a member 
of the Communist Party, etc. But Mr. Fitzgerald did admit that he has been reviewing books for the 
past few years. Thereupon, Mr. Benjamin Mandel of the Jenner Subcommittee staff brought out that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had reviewed 53 books for the Saturday Review of Literature, about 38 for the New York Herald- 
Tribune and 6 for the New York Times. 










Social Security: A hair-pulling contest has regaled the Capital this past week. On April 13, the 
Marshall (Texas) housewives, now engagéd in a legal battle as a result of their refusal to pay money 
withheld from domestic servants, wrote a letter to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, new Secretary of Health and 
Welfare. In it, they recalled that Mrs. Hobby’s paper, The Houston Post, two years ago had defended 
the rebellious ladies in their fight with the U.S. Treasury about this matter. The housewives thanked Mrs. 
Hobby for this and — now that she has just been installed in a high position dealing with Social Security 
— asked her cooperation in their battle. 













































An alert columnist, John O'Donnell of the New York Daily News, got wind of the correspondence 
and queried Mrs. Hobby at her first press conference. Madame Secretary, however, repudiated the edi. 
torial in her paper, saying that she was out of town at the time it was run and that had she been in her 
office she would not have allowed it to appear. The Marshall ladies, none discouraged, fired back at Mrs, 
Hobby, reminding her that the law as it now stands protects the constitutional rights neither of house. 


wives who are required to pay withholding wages, nor of the servants whose wages are withheld whether 
they consent to the transaction or not. 


Sign of the Times: On page A2448 of the Congressional Record (May 1), Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins f 
(R., Ohio) entered an “extension of remarks” headed “To GOP, Get Going”. This is the title of an 
editorial in the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, the publisher of which is described as a “staunch Republican”, 
The editorial, as it appears in the Congressional Record, begins as follows: 

“The people voted the Republican Party into power to do four things, mainly: 

1. Reduce income taxes. 

2. Do something concrete about Korea. 


3. Stop wasteful spending and therefore stop inflation. 

4. Clean up the State Department and improve our foreign relations. 

To date, after about 100 days, the reform Government actually has accomplished nothing along these 
lines. True, it has started to stop wasteful spending, and claims to have brought inflation to a halt. That 
much might be granted, but it was obvious, and what little has been done was easy to do.” 





A Dollar Gets You Ten Cents: The Tax Review (April), organ of the Tax Foundation, reports that in 
1951 the federal government’s grants-in-aid to states and cities totaled $2,200,000,000. In 1931, the 
amount was slightly over $184,500,000. Mr. Herbert J. Miller, the author of the report, who rues this 
increase as evidence of the increasing importance of the federal government and the corollary decrease 
of the self-reliance of the subdivisions, might have carried his story further. Shortly after the introduc 
tion of federal income taxes, in 1913, seven states in the Union paid in more to the U.S. Treasury than 
they got back in grants-in-aid; the other forty-one states made a “profit” on income taxation. Today, 
every State in the Union pays in more than it gets back. In 1949, the state of Mississippi got back 88c 
for every dollar of income taxes taken from Mississippians; Delaware got back ten cents on the dollar. 





Discovery: Michael L. Hoffman, in a story from Geneva, Switzerland, to the New York Times, says “there 
is a pronounced wave of mourning for the demise of the private saver” in Britain, West Germany and 
France. Somehow, this fellow, who was much berated by Lord Keynes and his followers as the cause 
of the depression, is now sorely missed in these industrial countries. His death — caused by “fair shares”, 
“full employment” and other “social objectives” — has brought home to the economists the fact that with- 
out the private saver capital accumulations disappear, to such an extent that there is not enough to keep 
the productive machinery of the nation going, let alone to permit expansion. This is so despite the “forced 
savings” device of the French and German governments; “forced savings” is what we in this country call 
aid to industry in the form of government loans. 

“Tn all three countries”, writes Hoffman, “almost the only significant form of private savings now- 
adays is that done by companies that do not pay out the profits they earn but plow them back into plant 
and equipment. However, this means that only going concerns can develop, while it is the vital new 
ventures, which keep an economy lively and competitive, that cannot get the money.” 

The economists are at long last discovering the fact “that it is much easier to destroy the machinery 
by which an economy provides for its future than to repair it or build it anew”. 
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AGAIN THE ISSUE IS FREEDOM | 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


“Smatha 


Bre THIS SESSION of Congress comes to a close, the country will hear a debate that 
could be entitled: Resolved, that the Constitution, including the Bill of Rights, shall 
be the supreme law of the land. For, coming up in the Senate is the so-called Bricker 
amendment, designed to prevent the subordination of the Constitution to foreign treaties 
in matters affecting internal affairs. Rid of its legal terminology, the resolution (and its 


counterpart in the House) is intended to bulwark the sovereignty of the United States 
against subversion by the UN. 


The proposed amendment arises from a rather odd situation. A nation is threatened 
by invasion, not by a foreign army, but by its own legal entanglements. Not soldiers, 
but theoreticians and visionaries attack its independence and aim to bring its people under 
the rule of an agglomeration of foreign governments. This is something new in history. 
There have been occasions when a weak nation sought security by placing itself under the 
yoke of a strong one. But, here we have the richest nation in the world, and apparently 
the strongest, flirting with the liquidation of its independence. Nothing like that has ever 
happened before. 


HE BREACH IN OUR DEFENSES, Oddly enough, is in our own Constitution. Article VI 
— that “... All Treaties ... shall be the supreme Law of the Land... any 
Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding”. This 
provision was made necessary by the peculiarity of dual authority which characterizes the 
composition of our political establishment. It would be an embarrassing situation if the 
State of Maine, for instance, refused to recognize a boundary treaty or a fisheries arrange- 
ment with Canada, after such a compact had been executed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 7 | 


However, it was assumed when this Article was written that a treaty was a contract 
to do specific things, carefully spelled out; there was no intention, as Jefferson said, to 
enable the President and the Senate under this Article to “do by treaty what the whole 
government is interdicted from doing in any way’. That is, in matters concerning our 
internal management, and unrelated to the treaty, Article VI did not vitiate the Con- 
stitution. 
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But now we are a member of the United Nations, and our freedom of action is 
mitigated by our obligations as a signatory to its Charter. It is true that-this Charter 
denies to the UN any authority to “intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
jurisdiction of any state’. Nevertheless, the UN had hardly been organized when, with 


ing of 
amend 
the U. 


the full approval of our own State Department, the agencies of this body proceeded to po 
make Conventions, Treaties and Pacts to teli the member nations how to conduct their of the 
internal affairs. If any of these Conventions, Treaties and Pacts — general in their word- ff pie 
ing and replete with such loose phrases as “racial equality”, ‘‘social justice” and “world tied 
peace”— should be adopted by the General Assembly of the UN, what influence would it 
they have on our courts, even though they were not formally executed as required by our 

Constitution? After all, we are a member of the UN, with authorized delegates bound 
by the vote of its General Assembly. forni: 

What Article VI did not envisage are these “blank check” treaties stemming from f ¥P°? 
our membership in an international body. Nor could the Founding Fathers conceive of | ‘P? 
our own State Department declaring (in an official publication under date of September, spirit 
1950) that “There is no longer any real difference between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs” affai 
— an assertion which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would make the compulsory of th 
labor regulations of Moscow applicable to this country, or our monogomy laws applicable 7s 
to Moslem countries. 

The extent to which “blank check’”’ treaties might liquidate the sovereignty of the arge 
nation and the freedom of the people was clearly defined by John Foster Dulles in a speech Cha 
on April 12, 1952: not 

“The treaty-making power is an extraordinary power liable to abuse. Treaties make tion 
international law and they also make domestic law. Under our Constitution treaties be- Just 
come the supreme law of the land. They are indeed more supreme than ordinary laws, Cor 
for Congressional laws are invalid if they do not conform to the Constitution, whereas Che 
treaty law can override the Constitution. Treaties, for example, can take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the President; they can take powers away from the Rig 
state and give them to the Federal Government or to some international body and they can Ro 
cut across the rights given the people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” (Emphasis Bad 
supplied. ) . “a 

Almost a year after the delivery of this speech, Mr. Dulles, as Secretary of State, tal 
spoke before the Senate Judiciary Committee in opposition to the Bricker amendment, Ur 
saying that the integrity of the present Administration could be relied upon as a protection Pe 
against ‘“Treaty Law’. th: 


TT PLEA OF Mr. Dulles amounts to asking that we place reliance on a government of 
men rather than of laws. Perhaps he is right, philosophically; no law is better than 
the men who enforce it. Yet, there is some.comfort:in-being able to call upon the word- 


fa 


ing of a law when bad administrators seek to circumvent it. And, after all, the Bricker 


amendment only proposes to prevent the law of the UN from superseding the law of 
the U.S. 


Already this has happened. The people of California have seen fit to legislate against 
mixed marriages. But a member of the Supreme Court of that state, invoking the Charter 
| of the UN, declared that “In the face of these authoritative pronouncements the matter 
of racial equality should be a settled issue.”’ (Perez vs. Lippold.) Thus, it has been im- 
plied that though the sovereignty of a state may stem from its people, it is a sovereignty 
subject to treaties entered into under our membership in the UN. 


In another case (Fujii vs. State), the Supreme Court of California overrode the Cali- 
fornia Alien Land Law, which prohibits aliens from owning land in that state, by calling 
upon the UN Charter for its authority. ‘The Charter”, concludes the Court’s decision, 
“represents a moral commitment of foremost importance and we must not permit the 
spirit of our pledge to be compromised or disparaged in either our domestic or foreign 
| affairs.” So, the Charter becomes more binding on the court than the previous decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court on this California law. The Normans did nothing 
more when they imposed their laws on the Anglo-Saxons. 


Nor should it be forgotten that the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
argued last year that the President of the United States had authority under the UN 
Charter, because it was an international treaty, to seize the steel mills, something he could 
not do under the Constitution. The basis for this reasoning is a clause in the UN Conven- 
tion which gives the Executive unlimited authority during a declared “emergency”. Chief 
Justice Vinson succeeded in convincing two other members of the Court; six stood by the 
Constitution. If he had won over two of these six judges, a precedent in favor of the 
Charter and against the Constitution would have been established. 


These cases indicate a trend. The trend is underlined in the Covenant of Human 
Rights, enthusiastically supported by our delegate to the UN Assembly, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This Covenant — which has aroused so much opposition that even UN enthusi- 
asts are willing to drop it from treaty status to a “statement of principles” — provides 
that “in case of a state of emergency officially proclaimed by the authorities, a state may 
take measures derogating from its obligations”. This means that if the President of the 
United States declares an emergency to exist, he can suspend the Bill of Rights forthwith. 
Perhaps Mr. Truman had this in mind when he said last year at a newspaper conference 
that he had the authority to seize the public press, even as he seized the steel mills. 


The Declaration of Human Rights is in fact a blueprint for socialism, and if it were 
ratified by the Senate, the Bill of Rights in our Constitution would automatically be wiped 
out. This “great charter of human liberty”’ provides that “everyone has a right: ‘to just 




































and favorable conditions of work and protection against unemployment’ (without defin. 
ing ‘just’ or ‘favorable’) ; ‘to rest and deisure’;.‘to periodic holidays with pay’; ‘to. social se. 





curity’ ”’, and a lot of other nice things that add up to totalitarianism. This Declaration, Vol X 
it is interesting to note, was slipped into the Japanese Peace Treaty (as an obligation on ie 
Japan), at the instigation of the State Department, and with the acquiescence of Mr, § State 
Dulles. — 
the A 
It is reported that the UN has some 200 Conventions in the making, and we may § all is 
be sure that every one of them is an implied invasion of our sovereignty. But, who among an: 
Americans are in favor of this sort of thing? ; 
wer as po 
Raga APPEAR TO BE three groups enrolled in the “‘New School of Internationalists’, § numt 
First, there are the doctrinaire socialists, with whom must be included the whole con- a 
geries of planners, who are convinced that the millenium can be attained through Big Gov-  rathe 
ernment. The American tradition of limited government, with delegated power, bul. | '!! ' 
warked by the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, is the impediment that 
must be overcome. The chink in the armor of that tradition, they have found, is Article rath 
VI. If international law is the supreme law of the land, then the Conventions and Pacts | Phle 
of the UN could serve to override that tradition. The UN becomes an aid to socialists, for ng 
breaking through the barrier of the Constitution. ofter 


Then there is that agglomeration of sentimentalists who see in international sover- 


eignty the cure for all the ills of national sovereignty. Their reasoning, if it can be called mn 
reasoning, runs like this: a number of small.governments is bad; therefore, one monster J the 
world government is good. Their psychological quirk prevents them from seeing this non - 
sequitur, even as it prevents them from learning anything from history. 

The third group consists of those conscious Communists who would put this country ie 
under the domination of Moscow, and who find in the UN an instrument for their purpose. ™ 
The U.S.S.R. joined this organization only when it became evident that its Charter was Mc 
amenable to their plan for world conquest, and there is reason to believe that American | afl 
stooges wrought the Charter with that end in view. At any rate, the Charter presents no ~ 
threat to. U.S.S.R. sovereignty, only to ours. pr 

But, whether opposition to the Bricker amendment comes from this last group and Ms 
their equally sinister fellow-traveller dupes, or from the first two, who believe they are 
motivated by high ideals, the fact is that all of them aim to liquidate the sovereignty of the ay 


United States. In short, there is a bit of treason’in their hearts. 
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